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SECOND COMMISSIONING 
CEREMONY OF THE 
RICE INSTITUTE NAVAL RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNIT, 
PALMER MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
9 aM., OCTOBER 25, 1944 


I 
PROGRAM 


Siz. CoMMANDER C. M. Avorn, U.S. N. (Ret.), Presiding 


Mr. WALTER WELSCHOFF, Organist 
Organ Prelude 


Processional 
Posting of the Colors.......+++++ NROTC Color Guard 
Star Spangled Banner..... Boer stare) By Entire Assembly 
Invocation..........+-- The Reverend Stanley L. Smith 
Introduction of the Speaker. ...Lt. Comdr. C. M. Alvord, 
U.S. N. (Ret.) 
Micdress. 2 ste ce eves dwe wee ees Lt. Col. John Lansdale 
Lt. Col. George A. Hill, Jr. 
Presentation of Awards ee eis = the ea ae 
Mr. O. C. Castle 
Presentation of Commissions. .... Comdr. V. F. Rathbun, 
TiS ON (Ret) 
Oath of Office......---++> Rear Admiral Norman Smith, 
U.S. N. (Ret.) 
Anchors Aweigh...----++s+eerere? By Entire Assembly 
 Benediction...-.- Lieut. Paul F. Bobb, Ch. C., TiS es ike 


Retire the Colors. .NROTC Color Guard and Bugle Corps 
~ Recessional » . 


No Applause 
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DRESS BY LT. COLONEL JOHN LANSDALE 


OU are assembled here this morning to receive your 
commissions as Ensigns in the Navy of the United 
tes, after three years of intensive mental, physical, and 
racter-building training. You are about to take your 
es as officers in the greatest of all naval services, past or 
ent; you are the inheritors both of the glories and of the 
gations of your naval progenitors of the Anglo-Saxon 
or tradition. Just as you are handed the privileges and 
prestige of the naval service, so in equal degree do you 
me the responsibilities and obligations which cannot be 
rated from your standing and which you enjoy as of- 
s. After this period of training you are able to enter into 
€ service in defense of our country and are to be envied 
€ opportunities which lie ahead of you. 
he success you have had in being able to assimilate the 
s of your training period should lead you to greater 
avor. Your achievements as students will be the step- 
stone to more effort. It is true that we grow by striving 
gain strength by surmounting difficulties. This additional 
gth so gained will enable you the more easily to accom- 
1 the difficult tasks which lie ahead of you. 
here is no doubt that in the years to come when this great 
becomes part of the history of our times your proudest 
iory will be that you were an active part of the gigantic 
t now being put forth to insure the physical safety of 
country and our people, and the continuance of our sys- 
and institutions as a free people. 
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Address of Lt. Col. John Lansdale 


Our country has always been peaceful in its motives 
jealous of its rights as a sovereign nation and willing 
fight, if necessary, to enforce its rights. It will fight for f 
dom and it will fight for a principle. It has loved peace 
well that it has been willing to fight to enforce peace 
gain the quiet and prosperity which accompanies the pa 
lels of peace and strength. 

You are now preparing to enter this war actively 
many of you will meet our ruthless enemies. It is need 
to tell you that the only way enemies such as we now have 
be conquered is to surpass them in numbers, in training, 
in naked force; you are, therefore, trained for strengtk 
body and of spirit. Victory will be yours when you coml 
that strength and spirit with that of our other services 
that our country’s strength will be united. Fine example: 
the operations of the combined arms and of the coopera’ 
of allies have been demonstrated in the European and 
rican campaigns and just last week in an extraordinary 
gree by the accomplishment of General MacArthur and 
naval forces in returning to the Philippine Islands. Fitnes 
mind and body with team work will win. The greater. gl 
of war is not in the acts you have to perform on the bai 
field or on our great warships. The glory of the just war 
which our country has always engaged is the result in hu 
freedom and opportunity for our people which comes ou 
war, and the preservation of the physical, moral, and me 
rights of mankind which have been gradually achieved c 
the centuries. The enlightenment, the freedom, and 
strength of our country and of the other English-speaking 
tions are concrete and potent examples of the value of tl 
rights. Magna Carta was the beginning of the Anglo-Sa 
first concept that the governed have certain inherent rig 
which those who govern are bound to recognize. Our « 
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ee Commissioning Ceremony 

Declaration of Independence and our Federal and State 
constitutions are further steps by which the United States 
has insured to our citizens the rights which we believe to be 
inherent and which, in spite of the faults and frailties of our- 
selves and of our administration, work out to the develop- 
ment of our people’s good both individually and as a nation. 

As naval officers you will have under your authority and 
in your care the men of your command. Care for these men 
and they will care for you. Remember always that you are 
not only sailors but that you are officers of the United States 
Navy. Your obligation is to care for the men under your 
command and wisely administer the authority vested in you 
by your commissions as officers. It is not only right and 
proper that you do so, but your own personal interest and 
perhaps personal safety depend on your carrying out your 
duties and obligations to the men of your command. This 
authority carries with it corresponding duties and they not 
only cannot be avoided by you but should not be avoided 
under any circumstances. 

In your capacity as naval officers you will meet and deal 
with many men of our own nation and other nations. Always 
remember that you represent America and your uniform is 
a symbol of your office, and our country will be judged by 
you and your actions. Just as you demonstrate the traits and 
virtues of good judgment, moral and physical courage, and 
high character, so will the Navy be judged. You will also find 
that sound character and honesty of purpose and action will 
stand you in better stead than brilliant mental ability, de- 
sirable as it is. 

You follow in the footsteps of Nelson, of John Paul Jones, 
of Perry, of Decatur, and of other great naval commanders 
and characters of the past, and of Sims of the last great war, 
and you have the privilege of being a part of the historic 
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Address of Lt. Col. John Lansdale 5 


where such men as Admirals King, Nimitz, Halsey, and 

tscher, commander of the famous Task Force 28, and 

er capable and gifted commanders are having the oppor- 
ity to serve their country in vital matters of life and 
uth. May your careers redound to your personal honor 

d the glory of our country. Love of country is a high and 
ly thing. Serve her without limit, whether it be as a chief 

an LCS craft or at the bottom of the officer list of a great 
ttleship. Do. the task at hand to the best of your ability. 
yur commissions say that your country reposes special trust 

d confidence in your patriotism, valor, fidelity, and ability. 
st neither you, your loved ones, nor your country be disap- 
pinted because of your failure in any one of these cardinal 
rtues so solemnly and beautifully set forth. 

The victory which will surely come to us will carry with its 
ery success obligations to administer wisely and conscien- 
ously the great responsibilities which will be the result of 
nat victory. Our country, ‘n its dealings with those other 
eoples whom it has freed, such as those of Cuba and the 
hilippines, has heretofore demonstrated in a most practical 
nd unselfish way that it has acted from high and noble mo- 
ives and it has been aware of its responsibilities in unselfish 
cts which have been unique in the history of the great na- 
jons of the world. It gave to Cuba full independence and in 
yur other occupations our care has always been for the 
people of the lands we have occupied and our acts have re- 
dounded for the greatest‘good to the greatest number of 
peop! 
the great acts of our history. 

Rudyard Kipling, nearly a half century go, wrote a poem 
which, in recognition of a powerful country’s obligations and 
its reliance on divine guidance as an aid in fulfilling those 
obligations, could well be adopted by young men such as you, 
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i 6 Commissioning Ceremony 
oe who in the future will have as your task the burden and the 


glory of carrying the torch of our great nation. This poem 
is known as “Recessional,” and is, in part, as follows: 


ted ta 


God of our fathers, known of old, : 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 


Ek ane 


Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


rr eon, Pre eres 


+ 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our Pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


nat it Nia 


If, drunk with sight of Power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! — 


If you will keep before you the beacon lights representing 
‘ honor, duty, and country, you cannot fail in the high privilege 
which you will now have in entering the naval service of the 

United States. . 

May Almighty God bless and keep’ you in the time of 
battle, and may the coming day of victory find you increased 
in wisdom, in mental stature, in love of country, and in 
strength of mind and body. 


Joun Lanspate 


Ill 
PRESENTATION OF AWARDS 
For the Academic Year Ending October 30, 1944 
I. THE HILL AWARD 


HIS award was given to the student of the Senior Class 

attaining the highest mark in Naval Science subjects, 
including aptitude for the service. The award, a $25 Series 
E War Bond, was donated this session by Lt. Col. George 
A. Hill, Jr., and was presented to Robert Dealy Palmer. 


Il. THE SMITH AWARD 


This award was given to the student of the Senior Class 
attaining the highest mark for aptitude for the service. The 
award, 2 $25 Series E War Bond, was donated this session 
by Col. R. E. Smith and was received by Robert Dealy 


Palmer. 
lll. THE NORTON AWARD 


The Norton award, a navigational stop watch, has been. 


présented each session to the student attaining the highest 
merit in Navigation. The presentation of this award was 
made by Mr. Court Norton, the donor, to Dwight C. Pound. 


Iv. THE CASTLE AWARD 


This award was given to the student who attained the 
highest average score as.a member of the rifle team of the 


current session. The award, a $25 Series E War Bond, was 


donated this session by Mr. O. C. Castle, who presented the 
bond to the winner, William T. Withers. 
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PRESENTATION OF COMMISSIONS BY THE 
COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE UNIT 


le has been my privilege to follow the careers of the young 

men being commissioned here almost throughout their 
college life. In view of this association, it is fitting that I 
should address these few remarks to them. 

Today marks the turning point in your lives. Yesterday 
you were lads in school. The classrooms, the campus, and 
the athletic field were your habitat, the scenes of your 
achievements and sometimes of your minor trials. 

Through the years you have spent at the Rice Institute 
you have gained much. Through the associations with your 
instructors you have learned of some of the things that will 
challenge you tomorrow. You are now exchanging these col- 
lege halls, the athletic fields, and the campus for the deck of 
a ship. Tomorrow you will be engaged in a deadly combat 
with a relentless foe, who is challenging the very life of our 
democracy. 

We who stay back here to train and prepare your friends 
of the underclasses will look to you to carry on the ideals of 
a great country. In tomorrow’s conflict, you will carry with 
you our own hopes and aspirations. We trust we have taught 

you wisely and well. So as I bid you Godspeed may I vouch- 
safe for you brave hearts, cool heads, and steady hands that 
will make meaningful the ideals of the U. S. Navy. I know 
you will not fail. 
And now as the Acting Commandant of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Unit of the Rice Institute it is my 
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Presentation of Commissions 9 
ght and also my honor to present to you nine young gentle- 


en your commissions as Ensigns in the Naval Reserve of 


\e United States. 
V. F. Ratusun, Commander, U.S.N. (Ret.) 


iy ’ 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIT RECEIVING 
COMMISSIONS : 
3lair, Marvin Smith Isaacks, Richard Alfred 
ollins, Richard Reilly Kisling, James William, Ill 
Flass, George William Mcllhenny, William Franklin 
Hailey, George Norman, ate Palmer, Robert Dealy : 


Todd, James Warren 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
THIRTIETH COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE RICE INSTITUTE, 
eaePAUISS METHODIST CHURCH 
9 AM., OCTOBER 29 anp 30, 1944 


I 


PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 29TH 
Academic Procession. 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 


Invoca 


tion. 


O God; Our Help in Ages Past, 


DEFOR oye At gee 


“Come, Let’s Go Together,” 


By the RevEREND ELLs ADAMS FULLER, DD UL 


President of the Southern Ba 


ptist Theological Seminary 


Hundredth Psalm and America. 
Benediction. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 30TH 


Academic Procession. 


Veni Creato 

Lord of All Being 
Invoca 
Announcements 


r Spiritus. 

, Throned Afar. 
tion. 

and Awards. 


O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 


Conferring of Degrees in Course, 


Message to 


the Class. 


Hundredth Psalm and America. 
Benediction. 


Il 
COME, LET’S GO TOGETHER" 


Y subject is found in Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 5, last line. 
It reads: ‘‘Come, let’s go together.” 

There was something rotten in Denmark. The Ghost told 
Jamlet what it was: Claudius had murdered Hamlet's 
ather, had taken his throne, and had married his queen, 
Jamlet’s mother. Under the terrific weight of the ghost’s 
lepressive explanation, Hamlet's spirit hagged! In rebellion, 
\e muttered: 


The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 

Greatly depressed, but resolutely determined “‘to set it right” 
by avenging the cruel death of his father, Hamlet takes 
courage when he sees standing nearby two friends, Horatio 
and Marcellus. To them he said, “Come, let’s go together.” 
Our time is out of joint. There is something tragically 
Fotten in our.Denmark. We have it not on the authority of 
a tell-tale ghost but on the authoritative testimony of the 
distraught human race perishing at the hands of their own 
competency and screaming, I trust, for help from a source 
higher than man. Chaos is more universal, destruction is more 
complete, horrors more ghastly, cruelty more brutal than 
the world has ever experienced in all history. Words whine 
and whimper when we try to state the hell of this global war 
. 1Baccalaureate sermon of the thirtieth commencement of the Rice Institute, 
delivered in St. Paul’s Methodist Church by the Reverend Ellis Adams Ful- 


ler, D.D., LL.D., President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at 
‘nine o’clock, Sunday morning, October 29, 1944. 
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against the clouds in air raids, dramatized on the earth in 
blitzes, and suffer its violence under the waters in sneaking 


cousness and peace. 

We do not need a diagnostician to tel] us that the world 
is crippled, bleeding, and dying; eyen those steeped in stu- 
pidity know this. We need an adequate remedy and need it 


that wars are not caused by Pearl Harbors, nor is peace 
secured by treaties. The causes of wars are growing things, 
the accumulation of experiences, events, ideas, and ideals 
over a long period of time. In other words, Pearl Harbors 
have their antecedent causes. Likewise, an enduring peace 
cannot be written out—it must be worked out; for it, too, 
has antecedent causes. 

If we ignore these facts, the transition period from war 
to peace, like all previous Post-war periods, will be just an- 
other day of fantasy and wishful dreaming, the kind of day 
Wordsworth pictures : 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But-to be young was very heaven! 


These dawns at the close of dark war periods, what of 


them? When N apoleon fell, a new day dawned and its pers 
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Baccalaureate Sermon 13 
petuity was guaranteed by the Quadruple Alliance for peace 
in 1814. At the end of World War I, another day dawned 
and its eternity was guaranteed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
But these dawns in which it is blesséd to be alive and very 
heaven to be young, are like mirages in a desert. They are 
not dawns but sunsets which introduce nights in which sub- 
sequent wars are wrought out and launched upon larger 
scales and unto more terrible consequences. ’ 

Wars and all other ills and calamities which ravage life 
are caused by the refusal of constructive forces to work 
together; and they will be held in abeyance when the same 
constructive forces are willing to work together. But when 
these forces are warring among themselves, each cursed 
with conceit which causes it to try alone to set the time right, 
a generation of people who fight one another rather than 
serve with one another for the common good of all is in- 
evitable. 

But I refuse to believe that the human race is not capable 
of building a better world than the one we are about to pass 


on to our children. I will not lose faith in the validity of © 


man’s quest for something better. Even if the volcano of 
depravity has erupted and is belching its smoke, fumes, and 
lava over the entire face of the earth, I still see in man “a 
touch of nobleness upward tending.” Hence my agreement 


with William James when he says, “Tf this life be not a real - 


fight, in which something is eternally gained for the universe 
by success, it is no better than a game of private theatricals 
from which one may withdraw at will. But it feels like a real 
fight—as if there was something really wild in the universe 
which we, with all our idealities and faithfulness are 

needed to redeem.” My young friends of the graduating 
class, because your fathers missed the mark, do not conclude 
that there is no worthwhile mark to hit... 
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14 Thirtieth Commencement 


Man has a mind; man has a body; man has a soul. These 
are inseparably united but each has distinct needs which must 
be met before he can become an integrated personality, much 
less a constructive and cooperating person at his best in the 
human family. We are organized in different fields to meet 
these respective needs; but we are not one in spirit, in convic- 
tion, and in purpose as functional forces to build well-rounded 
characters. Since man has a mind, the seat of his cognition, 
emotions, and will, he needs education. Since man has a body, 
he needs all the blessings of science. Since he is a soul, he 
needs God. Education, science, and Christianity, like Ham- 
let, Horatio, and Marcellus, must become friends who are 
willing to go together and to work together; for neither is 
capable of meeting all the needs of a man, because each is 
impotent outside its own sphere. 

Any man who fears and belittles education should be 
smothered to death under an avalanche of denunciation and 
condemnation. At the same time, any man confesses that he 
is only partially educated if he believes that education is 
all that man needs. There is much truth in Bernard Iddings 
Bell’s caustic criticism of American education: 

The trouble with us modern Americans is that we have been badly 
nurtured, betrayed by our well-paid pedagogs. They have left us unedu- 
cated. The universities and schools have dodged the same issue that the 
Parsons have dodged. They have not dared to face man’s tragedy. We 
have in consequence been taught, as Gilbert Chesterton once put it, “to 


know all labyrinthine lore, to know all things but the truth.” The 
schools have taught us vastly and with deadly competence about the 


- things that eyes can see, wherein lies no sufficient hope; but they have 


not bothered much to teach us about the Ultimate, about the end for 
which all things and we ourselves exist, about God, about that which 
alone can make life other than disappointment and disaster... . Almost 
all that we have been taught about is this earth, the earth wherein we 
are doomed to frustration and the grave. Small wonder that the world 
is filled with folly born of fear. 


~The day has come when educators, scientists, and preachers 
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t say in unison, “Without faith it is impossible to please 
7’ 
V oodrow Wilson had in mind the impotency of education 
zn he said, ‘The mind reigns but does not govern. Weare 
erned by a tumultuous house of commons, made up of the 
sions, and the ruling passion is prime minister and coerces 
sovereign.” Our world is testifying in monosyllables easy 
anderstand that there are vicious passions, prime minis- 
s—if you please—who are coercing men’s intelligence, per- 
ting their best judgments, and warping their wills. We 
e to hear Dr. Kirk refer to our age as ‘an age that pro- 


ses high regard for rationality’; but we have to accept - 


th chagrin the paradox he points out when he adds that 

rage “is distinguished by a tendency to follow unregulated 
otions in all directions.” Education is indispensable; but 
ucation alone is not enough—it lacks. 

Science is the mightiest ally to produce better things for 
en; but alone it is utterly impotent to produce better men. 
this age we find ourselves in a maelstrom of death because 
e forgot that a superabundance of things entrusted to bad 
en makes them worse. President Hutchins reminded those 
ho believed a few years ago that Science was the key that 
ould lead us into the Kingdom of God, that it was in reality 
ve key which has letusinto darker and more dismal dungeons. 
‘his is no indictment against science; but it is a confession 
nat we lacked the character and morals to use science unto 
he holy ends for which God ordained it. It is stupidity full 
rown to deplore the unparalleled scientific progress of the 
ast century, or not to pray that the tribe of scientists shall 
ncrease and that they shall do “even greater things’; but 
t is stupidity twice grown not to know that scientific achieve- 

nents, great as they are, were not designed of God to be 
‘ood for starving souls. 1f we had believed the Master when 
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16 Thirtieth Commencement 


he said, “What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” no one could say truth. 
fully, ‘‘Our age of science and invention has grown into a 
monster with mind but not morality, metallic but not merci- 
ful—soulless, soulless!” If it were not true that “God made 
the airplane; but it fell into the hand of the ape,’ no one 
would have made the foolish proposal that we declare a 
moratorium on scientific discoveries and inventions to save 
ourselves from destruction at the hands of scientific effi- 
ciency. A man vainly boasts of being educated, scientific, or 
Christian if he claims that the use this generation is making 
of scientific achievements is consonant with the holy charac- 
ter of the God of science, the holy God in whose image we 
are made and whose righteous acts we should emulate. Our 
dilemma grows not out of our amazing progress in the field 
of science, but out of our conviction that we could find 
through science and in science the God without whom men 
are void of hope and helpless. Let Louis Ginsberg tell us, 
in dramatic fashion, why the cabletow of science is too short. 
He personifies science as a fisherman and puts this testimony 
of impotency upon his lips: 
I threw my line out, 


Baited with desire, 

In the sea of space 
(Where deeper is higher). 
I cast my sinker out, 
Deep in the sky 

For my hook to catch on 
A HOW or WHY. 

The twine of my dreaming, 
Sank down deep 

Where Andromeda 

And Orion sweep; 

Where the constellations 
Swirl in the shoals, 
Swarming instinctive 

To far-off goals; 
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Where the Milky Way 
And the Pleiades Seven 
Swim down under 
The Sea of Heaven. 
So my reel of science, 

_ Humming and singing, 
Played my line out 
And sent it flinging; 
But my hook pulled tight 
And I wondered, “Can it 
Be tangled in a sun 
Or a wheeling planet?” 
Till before I knew, 
My line was caught— 
My line was quivering— 
My string of thought 
With hook and sinker 
Now jerked taut— 
Snapped off quickly 
And broke my rod 
Trying to capture God! 


Likewise, our time, which is so terribly out of joint, de- 
iands that Christianity discover that education and science 
re its much needed allies. “Man is incurably religious.” 
)nly-one supporting proof of that dogmatic statement needs 
9 be mentioned, namely, history proves that man simply 
loes not live without some form of religion. When Robes- 
jerre said, ‘If there is no God, it behooves man to make 
ne,” he merely declared man’s abiding need of God. This 


nnate religious impulse expresses itself in all men, regard- 


ess of how low they may be in the scale of civilization or 
1ow high they may be in culture. The Bedouins today, even 
hough they refuse to have any part in the modern world, 
ire extremely religious. When the Apostle visited Athens, 
he seat of Greek culture, he perceived that they were quite 
-eligious. It is said that there were thirty thousand idols in 
Athens at that time and that there was an extra idol dedi- 
“ated “To an Unknown God” to make sure that no god 
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might be left out. Dr. Hart, a scientist, disclaimed allegiance 
to Christianity but testified that science itself was his re- 
ligion. The Russians Pronounced all religion an opiate and 
ruthlessly sought to dethrone-all gods, but later discovered 
that their religious cravings, which would not be destroyed, 
had led them to make communism itself their religion. A large 
school of moderns: repudiated God and spurned all systems 
of religion, teaching that men ought to find the good life 
without God; but they unwittingly accepted humanism as 
their religion, despite the fact that its only illumination is 
Pessimism and its hope is utter despair, as is indicated by its 
chief exponent, Mr. Bertrand Russell, who said: “Brief and 
powerless is man’s life; on him and on his race the slow, sure 
doom falls pitiless and dark.” 

Thomas Carlisle brought from his study, experience, and » 
observation a deduction which must be accepted as a fact. 
Said he, ‘Religion is the determining factor in every civiliza- 
tion.” History has demonstrated the truth of his pronounce- 
ment. Men who do not believe right about God will not 
behave right in God’s universe. Men’s deeds are the transla- 
tion of their creeds. The moral laws of God permeate this 
universe with the same certainty. and constancy that His 
physical laws operate in it. A man who learns and harnesses 
God’s laws for flights in bombers can transport his body 
through space. At the same time, the same man, if he ignores 
or disobeys God’s moral laws, which demand thought and 
behaviour acceptable to God, will become a reprobate in his 
own sight and a curse to his contemporaries. 

Christianity proposes to produce men “who reverence 
their conscience as King.” Christian truth is power to make 
men new creations, men who, in the field of education and 
in all the fields of science, will live for the good of man 
and for the glory of God. It is the indispensable friend of 
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education and science; for without it neither of them has 
any power of moral locomotion. So Paulsen speaks for me 
when he says, ‘“Whatever temple we may build for science, 
there must be hard by somewhere a Gothic Chapel for 
wounded souls.” 

But Christianity, which I accept as the absolute system 
of truth which man could not have wrought out by research 
‘and creative thinking, the dependable and adequate system 
of truth because it is revealed of God, must be accepted and 
used for the one purpose unto which it is divinely ordained, 
namely, to give men the right to become the children of 
God and to enable them to live constructively with men 
and God both in this world and the next. But Christians 
must recognize that men not only have souls, but also bodies 
and minds; and must become actively and cooperatively com- 
mitted to a program of service in all areas of life. All serv- 
ants of God must become one in nature, and then they will 
become one in purpose and their common prayer will be: 
“Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” To the composite group of servants who are one in 
nature and purpose and practice, God says: 

I give you the end of a golden string; 

Only wind it into a ball, 


It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 


Exuis A. FULLER. 
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A TRIBUTE 


SINCE OUR LAST COMMENCEMENT WILLIAM M. 
RICE, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES, PASSED AWAY IN THE FORTY-FIFTH YEAR 
OF HIS TRUSTEESHIP AND THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH 
OF HIS AGE. HE STARTED FROM SCRATCH AND 
PROSPERED. HE PRACTICED AN ANCIENT PRIN- 
CIPLE THAT NO LESSON IS SO IMPORTANT TO 
LEARN, AND NO HABIT IS SO IMPORTANT TO 


ACQUIRE, AS A RIGHT JUDGMENT AND A DE- 


LIGHT IN FINE CHARACTERS AND NOBLE AC- 
TIONS. HE MET JOY AND DUTY AND THE SHOCKS 
OF EXPERIENCE IN THE SERENITY OF HIGH 
PURPOSE, A DISCIPLINED MIND, STRONG BUT 
PATIENT WILL, AND A LIGHT AND HOPEFUL 
HEART. BY GIFT AND BY BEQUEST HE INCREASED 
THE FUNDS OF THE RICE INSTITUTE IN AN 
AMOUNT EXCEEDING TWO AND A THIRD MIL- 


LION. HE RESTS FROM HIS LABORS. HIS WORKS . 


DO FOLLOW HIM. LET US STAND A MOMENT IN 
SILENT TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY. 
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| ANNOUNCEMENTS AND AWARDS 


O* behalf of the trustees, faculty, and graduates [ ex. 
tend warm thanks to the officers of St..Paul’s Meth- 


another commencement occasion of the Rice Institute, and 
to the President of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 


/ 
= . inary for his eloquent, timely, and memorable utterances at 
M these exercises. | | 

iY ——_______ 

4 In addition to the bequest of the late William M. Rice, Jr., 
: amounting to a sum in excess of two million, other gifts 
have been received during the current academic session be- 
ginning March , 1944, which I have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing at this time: 


has been supporting the scholarship ever since; 

From the Elizabeth Baldwin and the Pallas Athene Lit. 
erary Societies gifts of $200 and $175, respectively, in sup- 
port of the scholarships which these societies initiated in 


= . ciety began setting up in 1929; ; 
From the Rally Club a further gift of $25 for the library; 
From several groups the sum of $104 for the purchase of | 
memorial books for the library; 
From the Dow Chemical Company $750 for the continua- 
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Announcements and Awards 23 
tion of its scholarship or fellowship which was initiated a 
year ago on a year-to-year basis on the initiative of Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Dow, President of the Dow Chemical Company; 

From the Texaco Development Corporation a gift of 
$1000 for the continuation of its fellowship; 

From Mr. James Walsh of Houston a further gift of 
$2000 for the Timothy Walsh Scholarship Fund which the 
donor inaugurated in 1941; 

_ From the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation a 
donation of $100 for the library; 

From the Crosby Naval Stores, Inc., the sum of $10,000, 
with unassigned objective; 

From the Association of Rice Alumni the further sum of 
$2000 to the building fund of that organization. 

We gratefully acknowledge all these gifts, thank God, 
and take courage. 


I now have the privilege of announcing the awards of 
scholarships for the thirty-fourth academic session of the 
Rice Institute, the lectures of which will begin on November 
3) 1944: 

GRAHAM BAKER STUDENT 
~ Helen Margaret Elliott, of the Junior Class 


/ 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR THE GRAHAM BAKER 
STUDENTSHIP 


(alphabetical) 


Roy Davies Chisholm, of the Sophomore Class 
William Ward Jones, of the Junior Class 

Celeste Faye McCollough, of the Sophomore Class 
Maralyn Maureen McCurdy, of the Junior Class 
Mary Elizabeth Mohr, of the Junior Class 
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24 Thirtieth Commencement 


Leonard Roy Robinowitz, of the Sophomore Class 
Arianna Wright, of the Sophomore Class 


HOHENTHAL SCHOLAR 
Sidney Ned Spies,,of the Sophomore Class 


SCHOLAR OF THE JOHN MCKNITT ALEXANDER CHAPTER 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Joy Joyce, of the Sophomore Class 


AXSON CLUB’S ELLEN AXSON WILSON SCHOLAR 
Maralyn Maureen McCurdy, of the Junior Class 


ELIZABETH BALDWIN LITERARY SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Margaret Rae Fultz, of the Junior Class 


PALLAS ATHENE LITERARY SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Marie Virginia Barrett, of the Junior Class 


DANIEL RIPLEY SCHOLAR 
John Walter Cason, of the Freshman Class 


JUNIOR ENGINEERING SCHOLAR 
Victor Donald Snow, of the Junior Class 


EDITH RIPLEY SCMOLAR 


Muriel Jean Greenman, of the Sophomore Class 


MARY PARKER GIESEKE SCHOLAR 
Doris Jean Depenbrock, of the Junior Class 


AXSON CLUB’S KATIE B. HOWARD SCHOLAR 
Peggy Bentz, of the Junior Class 
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Announcements and Awards 29 
THOMAS R. FRANKLIN AND JULIA H. FRANKLIN SCHOLARS 
(alphabetical) 
Marian Joyce Alessandra, of the Sophomore Class 
Miles Livingston Croom, of the Freshman Class 
Arianna Wright, of the Sophomore Class 
COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB SCHOLAR 


Margaret Patricia Sullivan, of the Senior Class 


LADY GEDDES PRIZE IN WRITING - 
John William Scott, of the Freshman Class 


SAMUEL FAIN CARTER FELLOW 
Vincent Frederick Cowling, M. A. (Rice) 


The awards of the following scholarships and fellowships 
have been deferred: 7 
HOHENTHAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
DANIEL RIPLEY SCHOLARSHIPS 
EDITH RIPLEY SCHOLARSHIPS 
‘THOMAS AUBREY DICKSON AND PAULINE MARTIN DICKSON 
SCHOLARSHIP 
FRIENDS OF RICE SCHOLARSHIPS 
CHAPMAN-BRYAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
LADY WASHINGTON TEXAS CENTENNIAL AWARD 
SAMUEL S. ASHE SCHOLARSHIP 
ENGINEERING ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIP 
THOMAS RICHARD FRANKLIN AND JULIA HADLEY FRANK- 
LIN SCHOLARSHIPS ; 
WALSH SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 
MARY ALICE ELLIOTT LOAN FUND IN ARCHITECTURE 
_R"” ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP 
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ae P26 Thirtieth Commencement 
| PREMEDICAL SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIP 
or MAX AUTREY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
") . WALTER B, SHARP MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 
fe TRAVELING FELLOWSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 
ye | JAMES A. BAKER AND AEICE GRAHAM BAKER GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIPS ' 
CATHARINE WITHERS ROPER AND BENJAMIN §&. ROPER 
4 GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP 
3g DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY FELLOWSHIP 


Throughout its history the Institute has maintained from 
year to year an additional number of fellowships and as- 
sistantships in various departments. Announcements of these 
appointments will appear as usual j in the current catalogue. 
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CONFERRING OF DEGREES IN COURSE 


HE degrees about to be conferred are earned degrees. 
They are awarded by authority vested in the Trustees 
of the Rice Institute, and by the Trustees delegated to 
their representative on this occasion. The degrees are con- 
ferred on recommendation of the Faculty, and in the pro- 
cedure the Secretary of the Faculty will introduce the candi-  _ 
dates, the Bursar and the Curator will serve as marshals, 
the hoods will be invested by the Dean, and the diplomas 
‘received from the Registrar. 

Under the accelerated program induced by the national 
emergency, certain members of this class, on completion of 
the requirements for their respective degrees, have already 
been inducted into war service and are unable to return for 

» this ceremony. Contrary to our custom, these members of the 
class are granted their degrees at this time in absentia. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Mollie Morgan Alexander Thelma Massingill Dowling 
Virginia Waters Arnold Margaret Anne Eckel, with dis- 
- Elizabeth Annette Atkinson tinction 
Reba Vaiden Bethea Mary Louise Eckman 
' Esther Mollie Blau Mary Alma Ellis, with distinction 
~ ArrNell Boelsche, with distinction Anna Rebecca Fay 
-’ Patricia Marie Boyle Dorothy Carol French, in absentia 
- William Edwin Bryan, Jr. DeLores June Frey 
Mary Virginia Stevens Cannon Madalyn Laverne Frnka 
Martha Jane Carroll Elinor Elizabeth Glenney 
_ Kathryn Elizabeth Conring Richard Colt Goodson 
 Lillyne Maroney Crist Orissa Gaston Harrington 
~ Alison Campbell Croom, with hon- Doris Jean Hayter 
ors in English . Frances Ann Hermon 
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28 - Thirtieth Commencement 


Bertha Elizabeth Hinderliter 

Betty Jane Hines 

Carolyn Gragard Knapp Hohl 

Jimmie Sue Holland 

Beth Jean Hummel 

Mary Clarke Jarvis, with distine- 
tion 

Marie Jo Johnston 

Betty Beverley Landram 

Rita Harriet Leff 

Estelle Streetman Lindsey 

Dorothy Elsie Lottman 

Josephine Elizabeth Lumbley 

Ella McAshan 

John Charlton McCoy, Jr. 

Mary Jo McGinnis 

Robert Love McLaurin, in absentia 

Nellie Elizabeth McNeill 

Martha Abernathy McSteen 

Frances Gwendolyn Majors 

Elizabeth Ann Malone 

Eugene Edward Mangum, lye 

Margaret Schelewa Mayfield 

Marian Ann Mulvey 

Evelyn Selma Nicholson 

Lucy Quinby 

Sara Ann Williams Rain 


Darsey Reynolds 
Betty Ann Russell 
Roberta Ann Sahol 
Lucille Miriam Scheid 
Betty Rae Scott 
Elaine Allen Scruggs, in absentia 
Myra Jean Shimeall 
, Jane Sinclair 
Maribel Fielding Spiller 
Elizabeth Anne Sterling, with hon- 
ors in Biology 
Patricia Anne Stevens 
Rolle Stevenson 
Margaret Patricia Sullivan, with 
honors in Biology 
Harrie Gray Swinford; [fry 
Charlsa Lee Trammell 
Eunice Frances Tucker 
Elizabeth Macon Veatch 
Mary Margaret Vickrey 
William Delany Walker, Jr., with 
honors in Physics, in absentia 
Dorothy Jean Weghorst 
Dorothy Louise Witt 
Alma Leona Young 
Betty Sue Young, with honors in 
History 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Daniel Raleigh Bullard, Jr., in absentia 


/ 


James Bates Allen, with distinction 

Oliver H. Axtell, Jr., with distine- 
tion 

Igor Radislay Broz, with distinction 

William Howard Jamison 

Edward Charles Jonas’ 

Allen Lubbock Lewis 

John Brown Mackenzie, Jr. 

Roland Joseph Maddox, Jr. 

James Frank Magness, with dis- 
tinction 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Fred Nash, Jr. 

Stephen Douglas Odom 

Norman Kerry Patterson 

Al Howard Richey 

Walter Crutcher Leroy Rodgers, 
Ae ; 

Glenn Francis Russ, Jr. 

Eldon Armstrong Siegman 

Robert Alden Swasey, with distinc- 
tion’ 

Roger Wylie, in absentia 
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Conferring of Degrees in Course 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Edward Francis Morey, Jr. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


bert Dealey Palmer, in absentia John Homer Wallace, Jr. 
land Brunn Stelzer 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


ward Stanley Beaty James Harvey Elder, Jr. 
illiam Marshall Black Robert Ritner Kriechbaum 
trick O’Connor Braden, with Frank George Muller 
distinction Charles Alva Shaid 

arence Ransome Darling, Jr. James Henry Simpson, Jr. 
hn Benton Davis, Jr. Francis Gray Winters 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 
elen Ann Dvorak John Sing Tang 


MASTER OF ARTS 


fenry Ernest Baumgarten Gordon Lake Bushey 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


incent Frederick Cowling Warren Candler Simpson 
harles Sedwick Matthews, in 


absentia 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CLASS 


HE Clerk of the Crown, in a London court of law, put 

to the prisoner at the bar the usual question: “Guilty 
or Not Guilty?” With a winning smile, the Irishman re- 
plied: “And how can IJ tell till I hear the evidence ?” 

The evidence on our enterprise of adventure and discov- 
ery is all in. It is written into books of record. It is also in- 
delible in individual memory. It testifies at once to aspiration 
and to achievement. It bears witness to the reason, origin, 
and progress of the enterprise. Men call the enterprise 
higher education. Historically, and actually, the enterprise 
begins in a house of learning. It carries on in a world of 
action as well. And it ends? We are not sure whether or 
where or when, if ever, it ends. The answer depends on 
many considerations: in particular on what you may think 
about the persistence and continuity of spiritual life, and on 
what you may conclude about the beginning and the end of 
the world. 

It remains a fact, however, that the best of your forma- 
tive years have been employed in setting up and putting in 
order individual houses of learning for each one of you. 
Each of these individual houses inevitably resembles the 
Rice Institute in one way or another. And for the very simple 
reason, among others, that literature, science, and art still 
afford the principal approaches to liberal and technical learn- 
ing. With imaginative understanding it may be said of each 
one of these individual houses, as was said of the Rice In- 
stitute in the autumn of 1912: “Wisdom hath builded her 
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Message to the Class 31 
house, she hath hewn.cut her seven pillars.”’ Neither in the 
canonical books from which that ancient couplet is quoted, 
nor in apocryphal allusions to similar orders of ideas, are 
names given to the seven pillars. Nor to my knowledge have 
they ever been named either in print or otherwise. 1 know 
of but one attempt. Some years ago an Englishman under- 
took for the purpose to select the names of seven cities, only 
to abandon his project without publishmg any result. What 
would you call the seven pillars? 

Turn for a moment from pillars to lamps, where we are 
on more familiar ground. Here there are pickings in plenty, 
as you are well aware, of names as beautiful as stars in the 
sky. The lamps bearing the names are for guidance and ori- 
entation in special subjects. This sort of thing was initiated 
by John Ruskin in The Seven Lamps of Architecture, which 
appeared in 1849. Later the example of Ruskin was avow- 
edly followed by Goldwin Smith in “The Lamps of Fiction,” 
a speech delivered in 1871 on the centenary of the birth of 
Sir Walter Scott. And in 1921 the inspiration of Ruskin was 
again acknowledged by Percy Gardner in his essay on ‘“The 
Lamps of Greek Art.”’ And there are others. But in none 
_do we find lamps named either for learning as a whole or 
for wisdom as such. Thus, apart from the pleasure in re- 
calling enlightening parallels, we are really no farther along 
than we were after an earlier, unavailing search for named 
pillars of learning and named pillars of wisdom. So what 
will you call the seven pillars? . 

As a matter of fact, names for the pillars are not far to 
seek. One name after another may be drawn from your own 
immediate experience. Your task is one of making selections 
to meet the requirements of your house of learning. The 
chief concerns of the house center in the building of charac- 
ter and the producing of knowledge. The primary transac- 
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32 Thirtieth Commencement 
tions of its business are of excellence in character and of 
accuracy in knowledge. Its standards are high standards, its 
subjects comprehensive subjects. The standards are specific 
like honesty and veracity, and the subjects as various as are 
those, for example, of pure science and of political history. 
Now your experience differs from mine if you have not 
come to prize those of your associates most who in all cir- 
cumstances of time, place, and thought manifest truthful- 
ness, kindliness, high-mindedness, loyalty, courage, decision, 
and efficiency. A good deal of the happiness in everyday liy- 


ing derives from associations with men and women whose 


truthfulness, kindliness, and high-mindedness you can trust, 
and on whose loyalty, courage, decision, and efficiency you 
can depend. These seven qualities are of course of wide ap- 
plication, but they are chosen from an individual point of 
view not unlike that of the Scottish shepherd who said that 
his cottage was the center of the surrounding country. True 
to his horizon, the shepherd was right, yet I am not content 
with such a personal point of view for you, because ampler 
vistas are open to you. 

So I suggest that you take as your choice, again out of 
your own experience, the following: goodness, beauty, and 
truth; freedom; faith, hope, and charity. It is a sequence of 
ideas in which the father of the Platonic philosophy and the 
pioneer missionary of Christendom meet. They had met 
before. Though the two men were separated in time by sey- 
eral centuries, in ideals both of them stood near the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is from them that we build up the series 


_ composed of the eternal values, goodness, beauty, and truth; 


the Christian verities, faith, hope, and charity; and freedom, 
which is indispensable alike to the search for and discovery 
of values, facts, and verities, and to the establishing, de- 
veloping, and applying of them. And I offer this series of 
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Message to the Class 33 


en in the spirit of the Rice Institute, that is to say, with- 

prejudice to political, or social, or religious opinions. In 

t same spirit you will challenge the seven, suffer them 

tatively, accept them with conviction, or reject some OF 

of them and think out your own. 

Still I think you will bear ‘n mind that the point of view 

nave taken for this sequence is not that of a person, oF 4 

oup, or a community, or a state, or a nation, but that of 
sstern civilization itself, reminiscent of its Greek, Hebrew, 
oman, and Christian sources. That point of view may jus- 
fy these seven to you as names for the pillars of your indi- 
dual houses of learning. You may add to them at will, but 
ne seven, if possessed by the citizens individually and by 
he state collectively, are sufficient to secure the protection 
f our families and homes, the maintenance of our churches 
ind schools, the administration of our institutions of govern- 
nent, of, for, and by the people, and the discharge of our 
juties to all people and peoples of this planet. 

Thus the names I have recommended for the pillars of 
your individual houses of learning represent dominant ideals. 
The ideals are cardinal elements of our western civilization. 
They are essential to the survival of that civilization. They 


are the most durable realities of which I have any knowl- ° 


edge. They are proved. They have inspired the piety and 
informed the patriotism of your forefathers through many 
generations. They have animated your own enterprise of 
adventure and discovery. Lhey sustain your enthusiasms and 
endurances for that lifelong enterprise. In a crisis they out- 
weigh all objectives of personal fortune. They are forever 
_ worthy of every sacrifice to make them effective. They fore- 
cast what you will will to do in a new and better world. To 


- pring about that new and better world you carry them today, 


into further action at home and on battlefronts abroad. 
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3h Thirtieth Commencement 
Whatever heaven may have in store for you, we shall hold 
you, as we have your gallant forerunners and comrades, in 
constant and grateful remembrance. And our pride in you 
and in them will continue to increase with the years. So has 
it been with us from our earliest beginnings. 
From our first commencement in June 1916 on down to 
the commencements of June 1 943 and of February 1944 we 
have sent our sons and daughters of Rice forward, for God, 
for country, and for truth, under an ancient injunction that 
dates from a distant and significant background of western 
civilization. Even so today, in October 1944, on the occasion 
of our thirtieth commencement, with high hopes and all 
the solicitude of affection, we send-you forth to do battle 
for liberty, justice, mercy, and truth, under that same Ho- 
meric rubric of Rice: 


To be brave. To win renown, 
To stand the first in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to your native land, 
Before your eyes your mighty sires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 


EDGAR ODELL LoveTT. 
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